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WHILE as between the controversies of the assured and 
the insurer the courts have usually held the company re- 
sponsible for the acts of the agent, who is merely the factor 
or deputy of the company, still insurance agents should 
bear in mind that in a point of issue where the company 
and the agent are arraigned against each other in court, 
the latter is often called to penal accountability for 
yntrustworthiness in attending to the business of the 
former on questions of mere carelessness or procrastina- 
tion. A recent case in point was that of the Franklin 
Insurance Company of Boston vs. J. M. Sears, where the 
company, having settled with the assured under a policy 
that had been ordered canceled several days before the 
fire causing the loss, proceeded to sue the insurance agent, 
by civil action, for not attending to his duty. The courts 
sustained the company and held that the agent was per- 
sonally responsible for the failure to cancel the policy 
within a reasonable time after the order to cancel came 
from the company. 





THE decision which we print this week, of Judge 
Wallace of the United States Circuit Court, against the 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, involves a point 
not generally understood. It seems that a person bearing 
the unpronouncable name of Rodocanachi obtained for the 
benefit of his sister a policy of insurance for $5000 in the 
Union Mutual on the life of her husband, giving notes for 
part of the premiums. He retained the policy in his pos- 
session and paid several premiums. Finally, unknown to 
his sister, he surrendered the policy and took a paid-up 
policy in his own name for the amount it was worth. His 
brother-in-law died, and when the widow applied for the 
insurance, she found it had already been paid to her 
brother. She brought suit against the company, and the 
court holds that it is liable to her in the sum of $1000, be- 


_ ing the sum due on the policy after deducting the unpaid 


premium notes. The decision states that the gift of the 
policy by the brother to the sister was irrevokable, and 
that he had no right to substitute himself for his sister as 
the beneficiary under it. We know that the practice of 
several companies, and believe it to be general, is in accord- 
ance with this decision. We know of a case where a hus- 
band and father had insured his life for the benefit of his 








wife and children; after paying premiums for a number of 
years, he desired to exchange it for a different form of 
policy issued by the same company, but was met with the 
objection that the minor children had rights in the policy 
which the parents could not assign. All the company 
could do was to issue a paid-up policy in the same form, 
thereby continuing the rights of the children to all that 
had accrued to them from payments already made by the 
father. In taking out a policy of insurance the insured 
needs to be very careful in naming the beneficiaries, for by 
that very act he confers upon them rights which cannot 
thereafter be set aside without considerable trouble, even 
if they can be at all. 





WE have received a copy of the charter, constitution 
and by-laws of a cremation company that proposes to go 
into the business of burning dead bodies, provided they 
can sell enough of the stock of the company to warrant 
the necessary expenditure. The prospectus overflows 
with reasons why the cremation of the dead is to be pre- 
ferred to the ordinary method of burial; the sanitary 
aspect of the subject is largely dwelt upon, and a strong 
appeal to sentiment is also made. While popular preju- 
dice is decidedly in favor of the burial of the dead, there 
is no doubt but there is a growing feeling in favor of cre 
mation. It will be a hard matter to change the present 
custom in reference to the disposal of the bodies of the 
dead, and it will only be done in obedience to public ne- 
cessity. At present that necessity does not exist, nor is it 
likely to for a long time to come. There is nothing ab- 
horrent in the idea of burning dead bodies, and it is the 
simplest and most efficacious way of disposing of them. 
The greatest objection to it lies in the facility it affords 
for the concealment of crimes. This, however, would be 
guarded against by law should cremation ever become 
popular, 





THE Cincinnati Price Current, speaking from a city 
point of view, says: “ The necessity for a coinsurance 
clause in a policy of fire insurance is daily becoming more 
and more apparent. Many persons carefully estimate 
what would be their salvage in case of a fire under usual 
and ordinary circumstances, and insure only to that point. 
Rates of insurance are generally fixed upon the probable 
percentage of loss upon the whole value of the property 
insured. When the loss occurs, the insured, by reason of 
the low percentage of insurance, gets the benefit of the 
salvage, and the company finds that it has a total loss 
where it had reasonably expected a fair salvage. In addi- 
tion to the salvage benefits secured by a coinsurance clause, 
risks generally would be improved by securing more care 
on the part of the insured, where they would be, in every 
case, compelled to share the loss.’ We do not see where 
the coinsurance clause would tend particularly to secure 
the better care of the insured in cases where the party has 
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obtained full insurance. We believe that it is generally | loan made by them of the company’s capital to Geor 
understood that the coinsurance clause is not operative | Seney was “not in accordance with law,” and Fy 
outside the large cities on small risks where there is little | ask that your president shall at once resign his Positio . 
or no prospect of salvage. Wherever there is a desire on | otherwise I will report the facts to the attorney-general i 
the part of the insured to get full insurance, the value of | order that the control of the company may be taken tee 
the coinsurance clause is lost. It seems to us that our | him.” At a subsequent meeting of the directors Mr, John. 
contemporary should recommend the attachment to all | son did resign, but, at the same time, entered a vigorous pro. 
policies of both the coinsurance and the three-quarter | test against the course pursued by Superintendent McCall 
clause, and the beneficial results suggested must then ensue. | in‘asking for his resignation. This protest was well founded 
and we are only surprised that Mr. Johnson did not defy 
the Superintendent and refuse his resignation. Notwith. 
‘ standing the fact that the directors of the company gave 
OuR insurance contemporaries generally speak in terms | their retiring president a clean bill of health and a vote of 
of high commendation of THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK, | confidence, it looks very much as though they were 
issued by THE SPECTATOR Company, for which we are | anxious to get rid of him, and had induced the Superin. 
duly thankful. It would be singular, indeed, if our | tendent to perform a disagreeable task for which they had 
editorial brethren failed to appreciate this important com- | no stomach. Mr. McCall, in his excessive zeal to serve a 
pilation of insurance information, for it furnishes them, in | friend, took a position which he had no right to take 
compact form for ready reference, a mass of valuable statis- | officially, for he has no authority of law for asking for the 
tics that they can find nowhere else so readily. But some | resignation of any officer of an insurance company. If 
of them are so hypercritical that they must find fault | Mr. Johnson had committed any act rendering him amen. 
with something. If they were to sit down to the most | able to the law and deserving of being reported to the 
elaborate banquet Delmonico could furnish, and had | attorney-general, we fail to see how his resignation can 
stuffed themselves to repletion, they would grumble if the | condone his offense. If, as Mr. McCall says, “the loan 
cheese were accidentally omitted. One of them thinks | made to Mr. Seney was not in accordance with law,” it is 
the book contains too much, and The Chronicle says: made the duty of the Insurance Superintendent to see 
THE INSURANCE YEAR Book for 1884 is larger than any of its predeces- that the law is vindicated, and the fact that the offending 
sors and contains a great deal of carefully compiled information, As a | officer has resigned his position does not relieve the Super. 
compendium of valuable facts and figures the annual volumes from Tue | jntendent from the necessity of proceeding against him in 
SPECTATOR press are without a rival and cannot easily have a superior. a lawful manner. If Mr. Seney has committed an offense 
The work of gathering the miscellaneous data that the book contains, 5 i rane 
from widely scattered sources, is a task of magnitude, and the few errors he should be punished in such manner as the law provides; 
which are revealed, hy a critically close inspection of the work, could not | if not, Mr. McCall’s letter to the directors is certainly mis- 
well be avoided. Every underwriter will find THz Insurance Year | leading. In any event, a threat to report him to the 
Book a volume of inestimable value. But the book, as far as indexing is attorney-general if he did not resign was entirely out of 
concerned, has always been a sad failure, and this year we notice no im- a S 
ptovement. place. Mr. McCall is an exceedingly zealous and usually 
. : ali a level-headed officer, but he has on several occasions per- 
THE YEAR BOOK is mainly a statistical work, consisting | mitted his zeal to outrun his authority. It may be that 
of comparative tables showing the financial and business | pis efforts have been in the best interests of the public in 
standing of hundreds of insurance companies of all kinds | these special instances, but the interests of the public are 
in this country, Europe, Canada, Australia and elsewhere. | pest served by its executive officers when they keep within 
The information given naturally arranges itself into de- | the Jaw themselves. 
partments, which are designated by appropriate chapter 
headings, and these are referred to in detail in a table of 
contents. This seems to us all that is necessary to guide WE are in constant receipt of prospectuses issued by 
the intelligent and non-captious reader in his search for | different assessment companies in various localities, with 
desired information that may be contained in the book. | the request that we comment upon them. The number of 
Perhaps The Chronicle will favor us with an index to its | assessment concerns in the country is legion; if we were 
very useful Fire Tables. to notice all the tracts, leaflets and prospectuses they send 
out, we should have no room for anything else. These 
associations are all founded upon the same general plan, 
and differ only in matters of detail. The scope of the 
IN our issue of last week we noted the fact that Super- | assessment idea is to provide offices and salaries for a lot 
intendent McCall had, in response to a letter received by | of men, whoare relied upon to provide the necessary funds 
him, written to the directors of the Fireman’s Trust Insur- | for this purpose by persuading the public that it can get 
ance Company to the effect that from statements made to | something for nothing; that by paying a few dollars down 
him he was convinced that Dwight Johnson, president | immense returns will be realized in a very short time. 
of that company, and Isaac H. Frothingham, a director, | The few dollars in hand are what the assessment managers 
had violated the trust reposed in them. He said that the ! are after; the benefits promised are left to take care of 
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themselves. This general plan is varied to suit the pe- 
culiar ideas of different managers, but it will be found in 
every instance that the advance cash payments are the 

ints most strenuously insisted upon. As to the con- 
tracts made with their members, they assume different 
forms, but are always evasive and delusive, and are con- 
ditioned upon the members paying the assessments made 
upon them from time totime. The company is not bound 
to pay any particular sum to any beneficiary, but simply 
to make an assessment and pay therefrom a stipulated 
portion to the one entitled to receive it. If a certificate 
in one of these companies calls for $10,000 and an assess- 
ment realizes only $100, the beneficiary must accept the 
latter sum as a full settlement of his claim. We have 
before us the prospectuses of the “ National Benefit So- 
ciety,” the “ Mutual Protective Association,” the “ Mutual 
Sel/Endowment and Benevolent Association,” the ‘“‘ Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Association,” the “Home Provident 
Safety Fund Association,” and a number of others; they 
all sing the same assessment tune, pitched in different 
keys, but are all harmonious in one respect—insisting upon 
certain payments in cash in advance. It is useless to at- 
tempt to analyze each new method as it appears of accom- 
plishing the same result. Every expert familiar with the 
science of life insurance has placed on record his opinion 
that the assessment plan is fallacious and delusive, and is 
in no proper sense life insurance. Business men of intelli- 
gence inevitably reach the same conclusion whenever they« 
take the time to read the contract that is offered them and 
to apply common sense to it. They have but to look it 
through to ascertain that their own liability is specifically 
set forth, while in return for their money they get nothing 
but carefully worded promises that carry no liability on 
the part of those who make them. In every instance it is 
the member who assumes liability and not the officers, and 
the recent practice of the courts has been to hold the 
members to a rigid accounting for such liability as they 
assume by the very act of accepting such membership. 
If every person who is solicited to join an association of 
this kind would carefully read the contract offered him, 
and bear in mind the fact that the courts hold such asso- 
ciations to be partnership concerns, in which each member 
assumes full responsibility for the acts of such partner- 
ship, the public would reach the conclusion that it had no 
use for such associations, by whatever benevolent name 
called, or how liberal they might be as to promises. 








DIVIDENDS OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
A* important and interesting chart has recently been 

issued by THE SPECTATOR Company, entitled “ The 
Experience of Fifteen Years in Life Insurance.” It con- 
sists of a large table, in convenient pocket-book form, 
showing the amount of premiums received, the total of 
dividends paid and the ratio of dividends to premiums for 
the past fifteen years of the thirty-four prominent com- 





panies now engaged.in the business of life insurance. 


These are the companies that have withstood the shocks 
of war and of financial panics, paying their obligations 
promptly and providing that absolute indemnity to the 
widows and orphans of their patrons that their contracts 
called for. In addition to the face value of the policies 
issued by them, this table shows that each one has 
acquired an enhanced value in dividends equal on the 
average to nearly twenty-four per cent of the amount 
of premiums paid. The total amount of premiums re- 
ceived by these thirty-four companies during these fif- 
teen years was $969,731,431, and the aggregate amount 
of dividends paid back to policyholders was $228,877,- 
530, or 23.6 percent. Meantime, every policyholder has 
had his life insurance,.and, in the event of his death, 
his beneficiaries have been paid the full face of his 
policy; in case the dividends had not been used to pay 
premiums, the beneficiaries also received the accumulated 
earnings of the policy. This is certainly a wonderfully 
good showing for these companies, and would seem to 
indicate that life insurance is a remarkably good invest- 
ment. In one sense it is; but it is not in the light ofa 
profitable investment that life insurance should be re- 
garded. On the contrary, the individual insured, to reap 
the greatest advantage for the money paid, should regard 
itas a sacred fund, left in the hands of trusted and re- 
sponsible persons, to accumulate during his life, both 
principal and interest being absolutely beyond his reach, 
but all of which will inure, at his death, to the benefit of 
those who were dependent upon him during his life. As 
an investment for such a purpose, there is nothing that 


pays better than life insurance, that is more regular in - 


making additions to the principal paid in, or that offers 
better security. But in these speculative days, when 
everyone is hoping and scheming to obtain sudden wealth, 
it requires much self-denial and fixedness of purpose for a 
man to pay out money year by year for something he can 
never enjoy himself, and too many are apt to take up life 
insurance as a speculation, and to drop it when they find 
that, so far as they are concerned, no profit is derived 
from it. Yet the ambition of most men is to make pro- 
vision for their families, and their insatiable desire to 
accumulate wealth is more on account of those they love 
than the mere desire for money for selfish purposes. While 
money put into life insurance will not secure to either 
them or their families present indulgence in extravagant 
desires, it nevertheless does what is far better: makes pro- 
vision for the necessities of the dependent ones when the 
breadwinner has been taken away. Viewed from this 
standpoint, life insurance is an investment that will pay 
better than any other, as is shown by the chart referred 
to. It also brings to the person insured contentment of 
mind; for, having made this provision for his family, his 
greatest anxiety is dispelled, and he devotes all his energies 
to the prosecution of his business. 

The chart referred to shows the business of the com- 
panies named during years of general prosperity, and also 
during seasons of universal business depression. It shows 
that life insurance is affected by the same causes that 
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affect other business, and in the same manner. For 
a period following the financial panic of 1873, there 
was a diminution in the volume of premiums received 
by them, and also a falling off in dividends. As the 
business of the country improved the normal condi- 
tion of life insurance was restored, premiums came in 
freely and dividends were increased. The dividends a 
company is enabled to make are dependent upon the rate 
of mortality experienced and the rate of interest it can ob- 
tain upon its investments. Managerial methods have much 
to do also in determining the dividends that may be de- 
clared. The very best financial ability is required at the 
head of a company to insure the best obtainable returns 
upon its assets. That this ability is possessed by the com- 
panies, and that careful management characterizes them, is 
demonstrated by the fact that during a period of fifteen 
years they have paid dividends at the rate of nearly 
twenty-four per cent on the aggregate of their premium 
receipts. We append the list of companies given in the 
chart and the totals of premiums received and dividends 
paid during the period named: 




















P | Dividends to | Ratio of 
Name oF Company. Bice [Petieghetiens Roe ll 
Fifteen Years. ccna to Total 
Vears, 

Prems. 

$ $ % « 
RFE, MEO. ccicpecrvereccetsrssereve 55,762,730 9,239,282 16.6 
AMERICAN, Philadelphia......-.....+.+++ | 10,573,874 | 1,561,541 14.8 
BERKSHIRE, Pittsfield, Mass........ marae 7,102,773 1,205,720 16.9 
BROOKLYN, New York......--....cceseees 6,321,110 60,353 9.5 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL, Hartford....| 3,159,299 154,204 4.9 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL, Hartford..... | 98,724,441 | 35,274,248 35-7 
CONTINENTAL, Harfford...........e0e005 | 8,051,026 | 1,019,072 12.7 
EQUITABLE, Des Moines..........0.-.+.- 808,947 | 110,727 13.7 
BOUTTABLE, NOW Vor. i605 ccccccsceees. | 112,800,229 | 22,617,952 200 
GERMANIA, New York. ...........-ceeeees 20,866,560 2,427,558 11.6 
HARTFORD LIFE & ANNUITY, Hartferd.| 2,804,974 109,036 | 3-9 
POO BON iss kame puadendewecervinens 9,884,674 | 2,191,755 22.2 
HOMCEOPATHIC MUTUAL, New York..| 2,381,135 94,061 | 3-9 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL, Boston....| 7:770,643 988,344 | 12.7 
MANHATTAN, New York........ccccccces | 19,919,993 4,182,387 | 20.9 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL, Springfield) 15,259,763 | 2,992,454 | ‘19.6 
METROPOLITAN, New York..........----| 12,141,447 714,888 5.9 
MICHIGAN MUTUAL, Detroit............ | 3,540,202 315,102 8.9 
BEG BOHR, INOW TOUR so sis cccvswecvesiecesess 207,436,503 | 56,579,622 | 27.3 
MUTUAL BENEFIT, Newark............. 70,153,716 | 24,527,855 | 34-9 
NATIONAL, Montpelier...........-----.... | 4,011,601 748,866 | 18.7 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL, Boston...... | 32,069,931 7,712,673 24.1 
NEW YORK, New York. o.cc.2<.c0ssssccece 98,525,663 | 21,982,761 22.3 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL, Milwaukee) 39,149,134 
PACIFIC MUTUAL, San Francisco........ 4,767,336 
PENN MUTUAL, Philadelphia,............ | 16,151 644 
PHCNIX MUTUAL, Hartford............. 27,823,745 
PROVIDENT LIFE & TRUST, Philadelphia) 11,472,395 


9,628,949 24.6 

254,373 5:3 
4,089,978 25.3 
6,929,294 24.6 
1,583,753 13.8 





SOUTHERN MUTUAL, Louisville........ 2,680,534 374,110 13.9 
STATE MUTUAL, Worcester............. 4,318,420 1,047,905 24.3 
UNION CENTRAL, Cincinnati........... 7 5,670,531 396,136 6.9 
UNION MUTUAL, Portland............... | 19,928,814 2,876,266 14.4 
UNITED STATES, New York............. | 311,822,666 | 1,708,673 14.5 
WASHINGTON, New York..............-- | 15,874,978 2,637,632 16.6 











TOTALS AND AVERAGES (34 Companies).. ; 969,731,431 | 228,877,530 23.6 








——— 





How sensitive life insurance is to the rate of interest 
obtainable, is shown in the complete chart by the fluctua. 
tions in the per cent of dividends from yearto year, which 
are not governed by the volume of premiums. For instance 
in 1869 the Connecticut Mutual received $7,522,082 in sip. 
miums and paid 21.4 per cent in dividends, while jn 1871 
it received $7,803,492 in premiums and paid 63,2 per cent 
in dividends; in 1870 the Mutual Life received $12,169,117 
in premiums and paid 20.9 per cent in dividends, while ig 
1873 it received $8,397,676.in premiums and paid 47.1 in 
dividends; the Mutual Benefit in one year received 
$4,756,486 in premiums and paid 60.2 per cent in diy; 
dends, and in another year it received $5,489,387 in pre. 
miums and paid 27.5 per cent in dividends. The average 
percentage of dividends for these companies for the fifteen 
years was as follows: Connecticut Mutual, 35.7; Mutual 
Life, 27.3, and Mutual Benefit, 34.9. All the other com. 
panies named in the chart show fluctuations to an equal 
extent, but, as before said, the average percentage of divi. 
dends to aggregate premium receipts during the fifteen 
years was 23.6. 


In a recent circular issued to the policyholders of the 
Connecticut Mutual, Colonel Greene discusses the subject 
of dividends in an able and interesting manner. The fol- 
lowing extract therefrom, relative to the purposes of life 
insurance and its cost, is so pertinent and clear that it is 
deserving of wide circulation: 


The sources and real character of the returns of surplus, commonly 
called dividends, are so little understood that deceptive representations 
as to their probable amount and permanence are readily accepted as cor. 
rect; unfair comparisons between companies at particular times are made 
with little fear of detection, and changes in dividends, even from well- 
known and clearly recognized causes, are criticised ignorantly, and so 
unfairly, and are made the ground of unreasonable alarm, disappointment 
and complaint. It is so much easier to secure business by tempting a 
man’s selfishness rather than by appealing wholly to his sense of duty, 
that agents are apt to lay undue stress upon and lead insurers to expect 
too much from dividends, as if the dividend and not the sure protection 
of one’s family were the main thing. There are three main things to be 
sought in life insurance: Security as absolute as human prudence can 
provide, perfect equity, and as small a cost as is consistent with the re 
quisite security. The security depends upon charging a premium that is 
absolutely certain, under all foreseen contingencies, to cover the mortal 
ity losses and expenses, and upon safely investing the reserves held from 
these premiums to meet the higher mortality of later years. 


The highest possible cost of a policy is the full premium charged. The 
actual cost in each year depends, not on the premium charged, but on the 
death losses and expenses actually incurred and the rate of interest 
earned, and such a selection of risks as makes the mortality losses a 
small as possible, such economy as keeps expenses at the lowest prac 
ticable point, and such an investment of the reserves as will, without es 
posing them to loss, yield the highest rate of interest, will give the lowest 
practicable cost. In all except the tontine and stock companies, the sa 
ings effected by a careful selection of risks and by economy, giving mor 
tality losses and expenses less than have been estimated, and the profits 
derived from a more advantageous investment of money than has been 
calculated upon, are returned to the policyholders each year. These - 
ings and profits constitute their dividend. The cost of their insurance 1s 
the difference between their premium and their dividend ; the cost is “ 
the premium itself. Only in a strictly mutual company, that is one with- 
out stock, are all these savings and profits returned to the policyholders ; 
in these, therefore, with equally good management, the cost of insurance 
must, on the average, be less than in stock or mixed companies. 
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Tue matter of regulating the brokers’ commissions, and especially 
their relations to the assured in regard to dividing commissions, is in 
the hands of a special committee of the Tariff Association of which 
ohn W. Murray of the German-American is chairman. This com- 
mittee will probably make a report on the subject some time next 
month, and in the interim desires to learn the views of all the parties 
interested. The question is one of undoubted importance, but the 
difficulty is to secure unanimity of action in consequence of the diverse 
interests involved. There is opposition to the proposal to reduce rates 
of parties who agree to prohibit their brokers from demanding broker- 

from the companies, on the ground that it is in substance a return 
to the detested rebate system. The fact is that the brokers as a class 
prefer no legislation whatever and are content to take their chances 
with commissions as now. Various companies sympathize with this 
yiew and are disposed to drop the matter. 
> & 7 « a. 


We understand that the status of the so-called City and Provincia 
Insurance Company of Manchester, England, has been investigated by 
the American consul of the latter city, with a confirmation of the former 
suspicion that the company is unworthy of credit. Yet we are advised 
that the circulars of the company, mailed from Washington, D. C., con- 
tinue to be scattered broadcast in this vicinity. 

# * * pa 


THE furniture dealers are now able to obtain a thirty-cent reduction 
in their rates on their retail stocks by permitting a warrantee to be in- 
serted in their policies that no varnishing, upholstering or polishing shall 
be done on the premises, As most of them profess that this part of their 
business is very slight and is only done rarely, it will occur to most 
of them that the warrantee is in the nature of a reduction of rates. 
Yet we believe but few of them will dare to accept the warrantee, and 
will prefer the higher rate without it. In all semi-manufacturing risks 
the idea of risk from mechanics is scouted; but when it comes to incor- 
porating a prohibition in the policy, that is quite different. 

x x * * 


THE enforced resignation of Dwight Johnson as president of the 
Fireman's Trust Insurance Company, which has been published in the 
daily journals, illustrates the peculiar power and zeal of the head of 
the insurance department. The request was strictly in the interest of 
the stockholders, and suggests that the directors of the company were 
derelict in not anticipating the action of the department. We are told 
that one of the peculiarities of the Fireman’s Trust Company was that 
its losses were always paid by the president’s individual checks. A 
broker informs us that he has known several such cases, but it is due 
to the retired president to say that nobody in underwriting circles has 
ever doubted his integrity. 

% % & x 


THE Tariff Association has lately rated a lot of retail grocery stocks, 
including Acker & Merrall and several belonging to Park & Tilford, 
atrates ranging from sixty to eighty cents. Taken altogether these 
rates seem very low to the underwriters, and yet they are in some cases 
100 per cent higher than the same risks have been written for during 
the past three years. When the storm of demoralization in rates took 
place in 1876 it knocked the seventy-five-cent rates on groceries to 
thirty and thirty-five in less than twelve months, and until now no 
serious effort has ever been made to get them back again, By-and-bye 
we have hopes the Tariff Association may have courage to raise rates 
on leather risks in the swamp from twenty to forty cents. 


* * * * 


THE proposed meeting of delegates from the New England Ex- 
change, the Southeastern Tariff Association, the Baltimore Board of 
Underwriters and the New York Tariff Association will be held at 
Cape May or Atlantic City, N. J., this week. The object is an agree-* 





ment upon the rates to be charged for insuring steamboats and coasting 
steamers plying within the jurisdiction of the several bodies. Consid- 
erable difficulty has been experienced in obtaining the right rates on 
these risks, owing to the conflicting rates at each end of the line, but 
the proposed conference ought to settle the question beyond further 
dispute. 

*% x x % 

THE policies of the Standard Insurance Company of Wellsburgh, 
W. Va., have been received in New York through Jersey City channels, 
and will doubtless continue to be so received if anybody will accept 
them. We have no reason to suppose the Standard is otherwise than 
a respectable and honest company, with $100,000 capital and $10,000 
paid up, and numerous stockholders more or less responsible, but it is 
a matter of criticism that West Virginia companies, when scarcely 
hatched from the shell, are eager applicants for New York risks, and 
before fairly started at home are insuring dry-goods risks in this city. All 
this is consistent with honesty, but the credit of a company should be 
established at home before it is an applicant for risks elsewhere. 


* * & * 


Ir has not escaped notice that in the advance of rates in this city 
during the last twelve months the increase upon special hazards has 
almost revolutionized this branch of underwriting. Various factories 
which two years ago were easily insured at one per cent or one and a 
half, with twenty or twenty-five per cent commission, are now rated at 
three and even more, and only ten per cent commission. The effect 
has been that many companies which in the past would not touch 
specials with a forty-foot pole at prevailing rates are néw seeking the 
business eagerly. The writing of specials is now considered profitable 
on account of the advance in rates. 


* * * * 


THE unevenness of the charges paid by the companies in this city 
for adjustments is one of the marked features of losses. In some cases 
these are exorbitant charges for slight work, and in others no charges 
whatever. The most frequent source of complaint is caused by pro- 
fessional adjusters, who attend loss meetings as the representatives of 
particular companies. These persons invariably charge for their ser- 
vices when appointed on committees, which is of course their perquisite ; 
but by this method they often compel payment for such services by 
parties who would not under any other circumstances employ them on 
any terms. Nothing in the conduct of underwriting in this city causes 
more inconvenience and annoyance than the absence of uniformity in 
adjustment methods. 


* * * * 


THE so-called “ explanation” of the difficulty about the unpaid pre- 
miums and unreturned policies upon the new Casino property in this 
city was simply no explanation at all. The fact as originally stated by 
THE SPECTATOR was true, and whatever the causes, the annoyance to 
the companies was precisely as stated. 


* * * * 


It is charged that the promoters of the automatic sprinkler system 
are disposed to represent to the owners of factories the advantages of 
the manufacturing mutual companies of New England, and to suggest 
that they may get insurance in the mutuals at less than stock rates. 
We should suppose the sprinkler people were too smart to antagonize 
the regular companies in this way. 





—La Crosse, Wis., has advertised for proposals until August 9 “for 
furnishing all materials and doing all work required to construct, lay and 
put ir a well and a pipe conduit connecting the same with the Mississippi 
River, for the La Crosse Water-works, in accordance with plans and spe- 
cifications thereof now on file and open for inspection at the city clerk’s 
office, aforesaid.” 
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MISCELLANY. 


A TRAGEDY INVOLVING A LIFE POLICY. 


The following story has been in print before, but has not been widely 
published : 

“What was my first case?” said Jabel Sleuth, echoing the question of 
an inky-fingered youth evidently in search of stuff for a paragraph. 

“Yes, Mr. Sleuth, I should like to hear it, if you don’t mind.” 

‘* Well, I don’t mind for once,” returned the old detective, his sharp 
features relaxing into a smile—‘‘ with the distinct understanding, how- 
ever, that this compliance is not as the lawyers say, to be ‘drawn into 
precedent.’” 

The item-hunter’s protestations that none but the discretest use should 
be made of any information condescending, changed Mr. Sleuth’s smile 
into an incredulous laugh. 

‘“*Don't imagine for a moment,” he said, “I’d be fool enough to tell 
you anything I wasn’t willing all the world should know. But the facts 
I’m going to relate occurred so long ago, and were so widely published at 
the time, that no harm can come of their repetition : 

‘*T had gone, full of hope and ambition, to seek my fortune in one of 
these new fledged cities which have sprung up, as if by magic, in the 
wilderness. But soon finding that governorships and senatorships no 
more there than elsewhere grew on trees, I was fain to accept, at a 
moderate salary, a place on the local detective force then just organizing. 

‘* One morning our chief announced the mysterious disappearance of 
Mark Annan, a well-known citizen of reputed wealth and rather eccentric 
habits. Mr. Annan was a bachelor, whose household consisted of him- 
self and an old man who did duty as cook, housekeeper and general 
servant. The latter’s name was Nathan Kent, and his habits were as 
eccentric as his master’s. 

‘* We were instructed to give our attention to unraveling the case, the 
facts of which, so far as yet developed, were few and meagre. 

‘*Mr. Annan had left his house one evening, saying he would return in 
an hour. But days elapsed without his reappearance. His absence ex- 
cited no remarks, for his life was so secluded that none kept note of his 
movements. Months, indeed, might have passed without his being 
missed had not Nathan Kent, seemingly in great alarm, laid the facts 
before the authorities, 

‘*Mr. Annan had been supposed to be without relatives, but after an 
account of his disappearance had been published, a respectable looking 
gentleman, who gave his name as Willett Beazley, and claiming to be Mr. 
Annan’s first cousin and nearest blood relation, presented himself, and 
became quite active in pressing every possible inquiry touching his kins- 
man’s fate. 

‘* Mr. Beazley’s theory from the start was that foul play had been prac- 
ticed ; and witha zeal which everyone commended he offered a handsome 
reward for the arrest and conviction of anyone implicated in the crime, 

‘*Not many days after, our chief rushed into the private office where 
some of us were comparing notes. 

***T have it!’ he cried exultingly. 

‘** What do you think I’ve discovered ?’ he continued, in answer to our 
questioning looks. ‘ Why that old rascal Nathan Kent, whose pretended 
distress I have more than half believed in, took out an insurance on his 
master’s life the very day before the latter’s disappearance !’ 

‘** But is that sufficient proof to convict of murder?’ I ventured to 
ask. 

“**What more would you have?’ demanded the chief, with heat. ‘A 
servant insures his master’s life. The master disappears suddenly. The 
servant gives no notice of the circumstance till several days have passed, 
and then conceals the fact of the insurance. I tell you it’s enough to 
hang a dozen men!’ 

“I was silenced, if not convinced, and when ordered to accompany 
those deputed to arrest Nathan Kent, I obeyed without remark. 

‘“‘The old man completely broke down in the face of the terrible 
charge. It was some minutes before he could speak. His terror, by 
most of those present, was taken as evidence of guilt.. But his explana- 
tion of the insurance, when he could command words to give it, was so 
natural and plausible as more than ever to excite my distrust of the accu- 
sation. He had no resources but his wages, and from these he had been 
able to lay up but little. If the master died, he would be destitute, and 





ee 


to provide against such a contingency he had taken out the 
tion. As to the delay in informing the authorities, he explained it by hi 
fear of offending Mr. Annan, who would strongly have resented i sn 
like prying into his movements or affairs. ss 

“Still it could not be denied that the circumstances warranted th 
prisoner’s detention for the present, and Nathan Kent was accordingly 
locked up in prison. 

‘‘The next day I undertook to search a piece of woodland near the 
town. It was a wild place, and I had somehow learned that Mr, Annan 
occasionally made it the scene of his lonesome walks. 

“Near a path which lay through the heart of the woods I came Upon 
what seemed to be the traces of a recent struggle. Over anarea of several 
yards the ground was trampled as if by men in violent conflict, while 
some dead leaves were plentifully stained with blood. 

“It was then that one of those bright thoughts flashed upon me whic 
seem almost like inspiration. 

‘*At once desisting from my search, I lost no time in getting clear of 
the wood, carefully watching to see that my motions were not 9b. 
served. 

‘*Next morning the following appeared in the principal newspaper of 
the town ; how it got there I leave you to conjecture: 

‘* «Trt is now given out that among Mr. Annan’s peculiarities was the 
habit of carrying constantly about him a large sum of money sewed into 
the lining of his coat. Should this prove correct it may afford a better 
clue to the motive and the author of his taking off than any yet dis. 
covered.’ 

‘* A fine passion our chief was in when he read that item. 

‘**Confound the newspapers!’ was his comment. ‘ Why can’t they 
mind their own business? Of course it’s all a piece of bosh manufac. 
tured in the interest of that villain Kent, and with a design to cheat me 
out of the reward.’ 

“ Long before nightfall, myself and a trusty friend crouched in a hid. 
ing place which commanded a complete view of the path already men- 
tioned. 

‘* After a long and patient watch, protracted into the night, a sound of 
stealthy steps broke the stillness ; and soon the dimly outlined figure ofa 
man passed. He walked by the spot marked by the blood and footprints 
without stopping. 

‘*With noiseless tread we followed just closely enough to keep our 
man in sight. It was not long till he turned aside and entered a dense 
thicket of undergrowth, which he was only able to do by pushing aside 
the bushes with his hands. 


pol icy in ques. 


‘* Suddenly a light gleamed through the tangled branches, coming from 
a small Jantern which the man had lighted and placed upon the ground. 
Then stooping on his knees he reached forward and dragged some heavy 
object into a comparatively clear space. 

“Tt was with difficulty my friend and I repressed an exclamation of 
horror as the flickering light revealed the ghastly features of a corpse. 

‘‘ The object of our watch did not long remain idle. With eagerhandshe 
almost tore from the body the coat in which it was clad, and then with his 
pocket-knife began to rip up the garment, which was soon reduced to 
shreds. 

‘‘Rising with a muttered curse of disappointment he turned and con- 
fronted two strong men, in whose hands he was speedily a prisoner. 

“ Judge of our surprise to find in our captive no less a person than 
Willett Beazley, whose’ cupidity, tempted by the item in the morning 
paper, had decoyed him into a trap whose exit was the gallows. 

‘‘The body was identified as that of Mark Annan, and Beazley was 
hanged on his own confession.” 





EARLY STAGE OF INEBRIETY. 


THERE are found in all parts of the country men and women who ust 
alcohol regularly and in limited quantities. To the casual observer they g0 
on for years in this state and are apparently no worse, and finally dieat 
last-of some common disease, leaving the reputation of having lived what 
the inebriate would call an “ideal life” of moderate drinking. Why they 
drink is not clear, If they have any reasons, it is always sustained by 
their unbounded faith in the capacity to abstain at any time at will. These 
éases are inebriates in every respect, except in the prominence and inten- 
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sity of the symptoms. There is no difference between the chronic case of 
the lowest type and the highly respectable, moderate drinker, except one 
of degree. in , ; 

Both are suffering from a positive physical disease. In one case the 
disorder is developed, in the other it is in the incipient stage. In the lat- 
ter, from some obscure reason, the case never goes on to full develop- 
ment, but is always on the ‘‘border land,” awaiting the action of some 
exciting cause, which may or may not be applied. A repelling power ex- 
ists, which builds up and neutralizes the injuries received from alcohol to 
acertain extent. Itis not will power which makes the difference between 
the inebriate and moderate drinker. It is physiological and pathological 
conditions of the brain and nervous system, which the possessor ascribes 
to will power. Alcohol cannot be used in moderation without grave in- 
juries to the nerve centres. 

The moderate drinker is always diseased, although to the non-expert 
there are no clear symptoms or coarse lesions that can be seen. A 
careful study will reveal physically an irritable condition of the heart, 
with stomach and digestive troubles, also changing and disordered func- 
tional activity of all the organs, at times. Psychically the disposition, 
habits, temper and mental state slowly and gradually degenerate and be- 
come more unstable. The higher mental forces drop down or give place 
tolower motives and ambitions. No matter what his position of life may 
be, or his objects or plans, the moderate use of alc hol will alter and 
break down both physical and psychical energy and precipitate destruc- 
tion. Moderate users of alcohol always die from diseases provoked and 
stimulated by this drug. They always transmit a legacy of defective cell 
energy and exhaustion, which most readily finds relief in any alcohol or 
narcotic. 

But only a small per cent of moderate drinkers remain so until death. 
The disease goes on to full development in inebriety, in a vast majority 
of cases. The boasted will power to stop at all times is powerless before 
its peculiar exciting cause. Those who never go beyond this moderate 
use have simply never been exposed to this peculiar exciting cause. The 
moderate use of spirits for a lifetime is a mere accident in the order ot 
nature, and the ability to stop, resting in the will power, is a popular fal- 
lacy. A certain number of cases have signs of incipient phthisis, which 
may never burst out into the full disease. 

A small number of cases exposed to small pox, or any infectious dis- 
ease, never take it; but these are the rare exceptions, whose causes are 
unknown, from which no deductions can be drawn. Moderate drinking 
that does not go on to inebriety is also the exception. The chain of ex- 
citing causes that bring on these extreme stages may or may not be under- 
stood, but they always break out sooner or later in the history of the case. 
Practically the study of this early stage of inebriety is of the utmost value 
in the treatment. Here remedial measures can be made of the greatest 
avail in checking and preventing any further progress of the disease. 
When inebriety is fully recognized as a diseased condition, requiring 
study and medical care, this prodromic period of moderate drinking will 
receive the attention it deserves. 

In the meantime, as scientific men, we must continue to call attention 
to this early beginning of inebriety, so full of indications and hints of the 
march of disease, whose progress and termination can often be predicted 


with positive certainty.— Yournal of Inebriety. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The State Insurance Company of Des Moines. 
J. L. Brown, Auditor of State of Iowa, has just completed an examina- 
tion of the above-named company, and his report is officially published. 
The examination occupied over three months, and extended to all the 
transactions of the company since its organization. The State is a popular 
company in the West, doing a large volume of farm business, largely on 
the premium note plan. The examination revealed some discrepancies 
in the reports, and some things that the officers had claimed in their re- 
Ports as available assets were rejected by the examiner. Upon this point 
the Auditor says; ‘Like other Iowa companies, the business of this 
company is largely done upon the premium note system, and a large part 
of its assets must necessarily consist of these notes. The experience of 





the company in their collection has been carefully investigated, and none 
have been admitted except such as are considered to be clearly available. 
In sifting these notes a large amount has been thrown out, upon which 
the company may possibly be able in the exercise of proper diligence to 
realize a considerable amount.” ’ 

Upon the basis adopted by the Auditor for examinations, after disallow- 
ing a large amount of the assets referred to, the capital of the company 
was found to be impaired, and an assessment to make good the deficiency 
was made upon the stockholders. This was promptly responded to, so 
that the examiner reports that the company has admitted assets valued at 
$557,801, and a surplus on policyholders’ account of $200,812, The ex- 
aminer says: 

“The stockholders being called upon to make up the deficiency, have 
promptly responded with the necessary amount of cash, which is now in 
the hands of the treasurer of the company. The company has an actual 
paid-up capital of $200,000, is financially sound and reliable, one of the 
strongest companies in the State, and is justly entitled to the confidence of 
the public.” 

The character of the assets as admitted by the Auditor is shown in the 
following summary: 


ASSETS. ADMITTED. 
III ici ts iisiad onan sitesi penned eihien Grin tdinh dena seneunaahee $71,300.00 
Loans on bonds and mortgages, $73,886.74, admitted for............. 71,460.12 
Stocks, bonds and treasury notes, $22,100.00, admitted for........---- 20,350.00 
Collateral loans, $4,049.19, admitted for...... sseeebescesoeenseéegous 2,649.75 
A ee Phamuawhesésenanaterns oieaeeeuuee 36,376.95 
Due from agents, $38,963.77, admitted for......-..........-+-+0eeee5: 33,903.12 
Premium notes, EGE FG, CINE TOF. 6.5.00 cer ccncicesccsueseses 313,155-73 
I cnddduscaditalacsepadiadesgnebess¥onnenssnieane Senet 529.20 
Due from other companies for reinsurance, premiums, etc...........-- 2,579-47 
Personal accounts, $4,927.17, admitted for...........2.-eeeeeeeeeeees 1,235.04 


Personal property, supplies and office furniture, estimated by the com- 
pany at $8,979.10—not admitted. 
Judgments, $24,015.16, admitted for.................e0004 See cokee 3,202.32 


ee I ia ook'o a cnc ds <n canckbcedinsicivdecinaninvigs $557,801.70 





The Legitimacy and Illegitimacy of Fire Insurance Hazards. 


WE quote the following from a circular letter sent by J. M. Cunningham, 
secretary of the Glens Falls Insurance Company, to the agents of that 
company. The inspiring air of the Lake George region serves to keep a 
clear, evenly-balanced head on the shoulders of the Glens Falls’ secre- 
tary, enabling him to keep practical common-sense business thoughts be- 
fore the minds of his agents in hot midsummer, while the insurance 
officers in the great cities are breathing headache air in urban streets, 
warmed by heated pavements and walls and sun-blistered roots, and are 
therefore not equal at this season to the commendable energy displayed 
by the able Glens Falls’ secretary. Mr. Cunningham says: 

Many serious troubles have come to the business from the competition which has 
been waged by both companies and agents—some for precedence and others for 
existence. Much has been lost and given up in this warfare (besides direct com- 
pensation) and other things have been born of it, which have increased labor, 
brought annoyance, covered unpaid for indemnity, and finally affected the ‘‘ dollars 
and cents” consideration more than has at first appeared. However, the fight for 
life has ceased with many in their retirement, and the purpose of doing all the busi- 
ness seems less vigorous in others, so that the present is the beginning of a good 
time to correct practice as well as to reform rates. To both these needful things 
let us render all the help and encouragement we can, In what direction and to 
what things, under this head, we would suggest particular attention, will be plain 
to most of you from our previous circulars and correspondence. 

Just now there are new ‘ shadows,” or the deepening of old ones, arising from 
the cloudy condition of general business, What is called the moral hazard is being 
inevitably increased by the pressure of depressed manufacturing, financial and 
commercial interests. There has been a fearful depreciation in the present worth 
of securities, and there must be a marked decrease in the cash value of other prop- 
erty—especially of closed manufactories, non-producing property (real and personal) 
and that used in profitless enterprise. Much has or will become uninsurable at 
more than nominal amounts, and much whereon material reductions should be 
made at once or on renewal. Depreciating values depreciate owners, and a ruined 
business often ruins men in the qualities of honor which make true men. If, there- 
fore, in ordinarily prosperous times we have seen these qualities fail—as against in- 
surance corporations at least—we must expect frequent repetitions of the same thing 
under the present business stress. Of some things our wider field of experience 
gives us better opportunity to judge, but of many other things you are the best 
and often the only competent judges; andin your knowledge of local situations, 
of men and business and their relation, we must depend upon your active and re- 
solute discrimination. Therefore, please freshen your remembrance of what we 
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have heretofore said of the hazard arising from financial troubles, and the effect of 
a dull or ‘‘falling’’ market. Also use in your practice all the ‘‘ points” which 
have come from your own observation and experience, and we will thank you to 
refuse, fur the Glens Falls, such risks as do not meet your careful measure in this 
direction. Not only this, but it will be an appreciated service if you will carefully 
go over risks now in force and relieve us of such as are ‘‘ not above suspicion.”” All 
‘‘salvage ” from loss is better than salvage on loss, and while we are seeking to se- 
cure adequate rates, let us not forget that we may do something in the direction 
named toward making rates adequate. It is certainly due the insuring public that 
the cost of insurance be reduced to the minimum by eliminating from its transac- 
tions all hazard except that which insurance is intended to cover. At best we shall 
fall far enough short, but let us do our very best to avoid all but legitimate loss by 
refusing all but legitimate hazards, 





A Life Insurance Decision. 

JupcE WALLACE of the United States Circuit Court has decided the inter- 
esting case of Cotine Timayenis against the Union Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Massachusetts. The history and opinion by the judge are 
briefly as follows: On April 1, 1869, the insurance company, on the ap- 
plication of J. M. Rodocanachi, a brother of the plaintiff, insured Thomas 
Timayenis, the plaintiff's husband, for $5000 for the benefit of Timayenis’s 
wife and children. Rodocanachi paid several premiums, keeping the 
policy in his possession. He afterward caused the policy to be changed 
into a paid-up, non-forfeitable policy in favor of himself. The plaintiff 
was not aware of the change, and, on the death of her husband, gave 
notice to the insurance company and furnished proofs of death. The 
company informed the plaintiff that the insurance had been paid to Rodo- 
canachi, whereupon suit was brought against the company to recover the 
amount of the insurance. In his opinion, Judge Wallace holds that 
where the policy designates a person to whom the insurance is to be paid, 
the person who procures the policy and who continues to pay the pre- 
miums has no authority to change the designation or title of the money. 
He may be under no obligation to continue to pay the premium ; but if he 
does, the person originally designated in the policy will derive the benefit, 
and any change of designation can only be made by his authority. A 
gift to a third person for the use of the donee is valid, and can no more be 
revoked than a gift made directly to the donee, A judgment for $1000 in 
favor of the plaintiff was decreed. 





Liability of an Agent on Failing to Cancel a Policy. 


CERTAIN companies have been sending out the following precautionary 
circular letter to their agents, the contents of which are of live interest to 


all local agents: 

Fire insurance agents are specially concerned in the following court decision : 

In the suit of the Franklin Insurance Company of Boston against J. M. Sears, 
the Cincinnati agent, Judge Sage of the United States District Court has rendered 
a decision overruling the defendant's motion for a new trial ana giving judgment 
for the company. ‘The question in the case was as to the duty of an insurance 
agent when he receives from his principal an order to cancel a policy placed by 
him. On May 25, 1882, Mr. Sears wrote a letter notifying the Franklin that he had 
placed its policy for $750, containing the usual provision for cancellation at any 
time at the option of either party, on the oil still of the Central Oil Company of 
Cincinnati. The company, by letter dated May 29, requested that this policy be 
canceled. Mr. Sears, on receipt of this letter on June 1 or 2, gave the order to 
cancel to the broker who had brought him the risk, but the broker had not yet 
canceled the policy on June 7, when the property was destroyed by fire. The 
company settled with the assured, and then sued Mr. Sears for the amount paid by 
it on the loss, and the court held him liable because he was responsible for the 
failure to cancel the policy within a reasonable time after the order to cancel. 

By this decision it will be seen that where a local agent fails to take up a policy 
immediately on receiving notice from any company he may represent to do so, and 
a loss occurs, he is responsible to the company for the amount imvolved. With 
this decision before him, it is not likely that any local fire insurance agent will here- 
after wait for a second invitation from any company he may represent to cancel a 
policy, but will immediately get possession of and return it to the company by first 
mail, as there will be no safety for him in any other course, 


July, 1884. 





The Hazard of Rubber Factories. 
Tue heavy losses which have been incurred of late in rubber risks have 
now caused an advance in the premium rate of from three to five per cent. 
Thus the rate on the Boston Rubber Shoe Company’s works at Melrose 
has been raised from three to five per cent; the Woonsocket Rubber 
Company’s works from three to five per cent. The National Rubber 
Company’s works, which are considered the best heavy rubber risk in the 








country, have been advanced on their various buildings, according to the 
hazard, from one and one-quarter to two per cent, from one and three. 
quarters to three and one-half per cent, from two to four and one-half 
per cent, and from three to six per cent. One of the most favorably rated 
factories is that of the American Rubber Company of Cambridgeport 
owing to the fact that the underwriters were consulted when the factory 
was rebuilt and numerous precautions taken in accordance with their 
suggestions. One of their buildings pays one and three-quarters and 
three more three and one-half per cent. On examining some of the rates 
paid, it will be queried at once whether some of the companies could not 
better afford to insure themselves. For example, one of the buildings 
of the Seamless Rubber Company at New Haven, Conn., is rated at eight 
per cent and one of the buildings of the Hayward Rubber Company at 
Colchester, Conn., at nine per cent. 

The companies are thoroughly disgusted with rubber risks and seem 
unable to understand them. No satisfactory theory is given for the recent 
heavy losses, and the number of companies who will not take a rubber 
risk at any figure has increased of late. A prominent insurance man in. 
formed us that, notwithstanding the large number of companies here, it 
would be exceedingly difficult to get $500,000 insurance on a rubber risk 
to-day, even with the coinsurance clause.— Boston Commercial Bulletin, 


The City and Provincial, an Underground Operator. 

A COMPARATIVELY new competitor for underground insurance here is the 
City and Provincial Insurance Company, limited, so called, claiming to 
have its headquarters at Manchester, Eng., and American headquarters at 
Washington, D.C. The fact that Washington, the seat of underground 
insurance, has been chosen as the place from which to operate is sufficient 
evidence to invite suspicion regarding this company. Whoever the indi- 
vidual may be that is pushing the company over here, he does not seem to 
think it expedient to announce his name, but in a circular sent out to 
brokers in the different cities it is requested that ‘‘ all communications be 
addressed to the general manager of the United States branch, No. 802 F. 
street, N. W., Washington, D. C.” We have no knowledge of the exist- 
ence of the City and Provincial Insurance Company in England. Its 
name does not appear in the list of companies in active business published 
by the English insurance periodicals, nor is it reported in THe INSURANCE 
YEAR Book. The manager and secretary is claimed to be F. W. Dawson, 
and the promoters of the concern aver that it has a registered capital of 
£25,000. Whether the City and Provincial will be able to get business 
on the reputation of its similarity in name to the London and Provincial, 
a sound English organization doing business over here, we shall not at- 
tempt to guess. It would appear, however, that the City and Provincial 
is an organization of the same stripe as the Realm and the London and 
Staffordshire, both of which earned unenviable reputations for doing an 
underground business in the United States and were consigned to early 
graves. 





Oil Stoves in New England. 
THE use of gasoline stoves for heating or couking is absolutely prohibited 
by the New England Insurance Exchange, and special permits must now 
be obtained for the use of kerosene oil stove burning in a gaseous form. 
The oil stoves burning by means of wicks are permitted, as heretofore, 
although at first it was thought best to make necessary the granting of a 
special permit for all kinds of oil stoves. This action has been taken, 
says a Boston paper, in view of the constantly increasing number of fires 
reported from oil and gasoline stoves. Gasoline stoves are not so largely 
used in New England as in the West. They are considered very hazard- 
ous, and the insurance men desire to keep them out of New England. 
Their use is not only prohibited in houses, but for drying and heating in 
shops. Shoe manufacturers who have used a gasoline drying arrange- 
ment must remove them. The insurance companies can easily enforce 
any such provision, through the New England Exchange, because their 
acceptance of a risk where oil stoves are used is purely voluntary. 
The Massachusetts standard policy permits the use of oil for lighting 
only. The use of a kerosene oil stove where wicks are not em- 
ployed is only permitted after the stove has been inspected and 
approved. The following extra rates are then charged: On policies of 
$1000 or less, $1 per.year; on policies above $1000, five cents per $100. 
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On term policies add the same ratio as for other term insurance, but in 
no case shall the premium be less than $2 for three years, nor less than 
$3 for five years. When more than one oil stove is used in a dwelling, 
ifby an additional tenant or tenants, multiply the rate for one stove by 
the number of tenants using stoves. These rates also apply to buildings 
of single occupancy used in part for dwellings where a kerosene stove is 
used for ordinary heating purposes. In Boston where the Exchange has 
no jurisdiction the use of gasoline has been prohibited altogether. The 
same paper says that the rules of the Boston underwriters continue un- 
changed. They permit the use of brick stoves burning standard test oil, 
but they must be kept ina designated location, and must be of a pattern 
approved by the underwriters. The use of broad extension top stoves is 
not permitted, as they are likely to be overturned. Parties using oil 
stoves should be careful to see that the new regulation does not invalidate 


their policy. 





Claims Against Insolvent Life Companies, 


Two of our daily papers last week contained articles criticising the busi- 
ness transactions of Charles J. Hartmann, a broker who makes a specialty 
of buying claims against insolvent life insurance companies. These 
articles were called out bya circular issued recently by Mr. Hartmann, 
which reads as follows: 


THE CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NOTICE TO POLICYHOLDERS. 


Iam now prepared to pay cash for the small balance of your claim against this 
company. Please sign (before a notary public) and return the enclosed receipt 
and order on the receiver, when I will forward you a check for the amount. 

Cuas. J. HARTMANN, 
206 Broadway, New York. 


The following is a copy of the receipt and order referred to: 


Policy No....++++ $....-cccccce New York,............ 1884. 
Received trom CHARLES J. HARTMANN,,.....0e-eeeceeeesccees 

DE Muinipteswsnntndeueniedathheewescdentweatite a eee 

being in full settlement of all.......... claims under Policy No.............. issued 

by the Continental Life Insurance Company. 

Witness, PN hisiccininos kitnuncateausheweuandau 

PWesecoscereceseccossoosecees PD ast enawscucueuisecechebes 


To THE RECEIVER OF THE CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: 

You will please pay any and all dividends coming to me as Owner of Policy 
Pvcsdsoas«nses to Chas. J. Hartmann, to whom I hereby assign all my right, title 
and interest in said policy. 


ices nde seweeetind eaeNawnnid 
 tatnindudcenndmicks< 6h satiaabed 


In 1879 we received several complaints regarding this business, and 
then took occasion to investigate Mr. Hartmann’s business very thor- 
oughly ; and in the issue of THe SpEcTATOR for January, 1880, we pub- 
lished a detailed account of what we learned about it. Commenting 
upon the facts presented to us on both sides of the question we then said: 

“Mr. Hartmann is simply an attorney who seeks clients in a line of 
business which he has made a specialty, viz.: prosecuting claims against 
insolvent life insurance companies. This is, unquestionably, a legitimate 
business ; as much so as prosecuting claims against the government or 
against live corporations, from which lawyers in general derive much of 
their practice. The United States government is responsible for all its 
indebtedness, and every claim against it will be paid if time enough is 
given. The same is true of the insolvent life companies ; they will pay 
claimants something in time. But, in cases against the government, the 
payment of claims is often facilitated by the employment of an attorney 
who makes a specialty of informing himself of the methods of doing the 
business, and knows just how to get the claim in proper shape. This is 
also true in regard to claims against insolvent companies. There are 
technicalities to be observed and special forms to be complied with. It 
Stands to reason that a man who has made a study of this business and 
tepresents a large number of claims can do it better than one who has 
had no experience, and who does not even know the value of his claim. 
So much of the business of Mr. Hartmann is unquestionably legitimate. 
But he also buys claims from policyholders. This is also legitimate, A 





present small sum in hand is often of greater value to a claimant than a 
larger sum in prospective, the payment of which is contingent upon cir- 
cumstances over which he has no control. 

‘‘ The prosecution of claims against insolvent life companies, and the 
purchase of them from needy or discouraged policyholders, is a legitimate 
business. In no one of the circulars sent out by Mr. Hartmann, that we 
have seen, is there any attempt at misrepresentation. If the policyholder 
thinks his claim is worth more than is offered, or if he believes other 
dividends will be declared, he would be foolish to accept the proposition 
made ; but if be has not much faith in being able to get any more, and 
thinks the funds of the company are likely to be swallowed up by re- 
reivers, lawyers and referees, he will probably be glad to accept the 
amount of cash offered by Mr. Hartmann. In this respect he does a dis- 
count business, and, like all others who do business of this character, ex- 
pects to make a profit commensurate with the risk assumed. It is 
optional with applicants to submit to the discount or not, as they see fit. 
If Mr. Hartmann is employed as an attorney for the collection of claims, 
he has a right to settle the question of fees with his clients as other law- 
yers do, We fail to see anything unlawful in the business, and if there is 
any deception practiced in its methods, no évidence of it has been brought 
to our attention.” 

We have since kept informed of Mr. Hartmann’s operations, and have 
yet to learn of his adopting either dishonest or dishonorable methods to 
secure the class of business referred to. He makes his proposition to 
the owners of claims, and if they consent to his terms he pays them cash 
in hand. Of course, he makes a good thing on these transactions, but 
those who give him the opportunity do so with their eyes open. 





The Tenacity of the Germs of Consumption. 


REFERRING to the tenacity of tubercle bacilli, The Microscope remarks 
that it ‘‘ has been doubted whether the sputa of tubercular patients, which 
are thrown on the streets and later mix with all kinds of dust, would 
ever cause the disease. To determine this question Dr. Vignal has 
collected sputa, as they had been expectorated by phthisical persons in 
the streets. He mixed them with common street dirt, moistened them, 
put them on a porcelain plate, suffered them to dry, again moistened 
them, again let them dry, and continued these experiments for a very 
long period of time. Then he made inoculation from these sputa in two 
Guinea pigs ; one died a few days later from a different, accidental com- 
plaint, the other first became fat—a proof of the experimenter’s good feed- 
ing—then slowly emaciated, and finally, three months later, died. The 
post mortem showed a large number of tubercles, many in the state of 
caseous degeneration, and a great number of bacilli. This experiment 
proves that the sputa collecting in the streets and on the floors of dwell- 
ings are by no means innocuous, but serve as pathogenic elements in 
persons predisposed to the disease, 





Life Insurance and the Mortality Rate. 
In France, as in England, there has been a decrease in the general mor- 
tality rate for some time past, and the cry has gone forth in that country 
that life companies ought to reduce their premiums. The Moniteur des 
Assurances, in commenting on this matter, raises one or two points which 
must not be lost sight of in this discussion which we may also expect in 
this country should the decreased mortality here continue. It says ‘‘We 
do not deny that there has been a diminution in the rate of mortality 
in France, although that diminution has ceased to be progressive for 
many years; but we do not believe that modern generations attain such 
advanced ages as their predecessors, a proof of which we could find in 
the decreasing number of old people as shown by the periodical censuses 
and the mortality returns. The prolongation of the average duration of 
life is explained by the fact that a larger proportional number of individ- 
uals nowadays reach an age that they would not have attained in olden 
times; it is not due to a greater number than formerly attaining very ad- 
vanced ages. It is a common practice to calculate the average of deceased 
persons, and, as a consequence, find the average duration of life by divid- 
ing the total number of years lived by the number of the deceased. Let 
us admit the exactitude of that formula, and let us see by an example if 
the average lifetime thus determined indicates really a prolongation of the 
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average longevity ofa populaiion. Ofall the countries of Europe, Russia 
shows the average shortest lifetime—twenty-six years, it is said. Out of 
two million children born annually, one million only escape death in the 
first year after birth. There is thus, under that head alone, a considerable 
number of deaths, with a small number relatively of years lived. Now, 
let us suppose that the million of children, instead of dying, for example, 
in the first year, do so in the second; then we get the number of years 
lived increased in a considerable proportion to an equal number of deaths, 
and there is likewise an increase in the average age at death. Is that to 
say that the average longevity of the population shows an improvement? 
Not atall. Weare of opinion that the increase in the average lifetime 
does not result from the greater number of years lived by certain classes 
of those who die, but from the diminution of the mortality amongst the 
greatest number of ages, and that, which would be of greater value still, 
at all ages. Now,official documents do not at all point to that happy change 
in the conditions of vitality of the French population.—/msurance Post, 
London, 





Lloyds Plate Glass Insurance Company. 

Lioyps Plate Glass Insurance Company has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of five per cent on the capital stock of $100,000, being the first divi- 
dend of the company, which began business in its incorporated form in 
September, 1882. Though not required to do so by the insurance depart- 
ment, the management of Lloyds have caused the usual semi-annual 
statement to be prepared. This statement shows that during the past six 
months $71,521 gross premiums have been received, being more than two- 
thirds of the premiums received during the twelve months of 1883, and 
representing the largest premium income of any plate glass insurance 
company in the world. This premium income shows an increase of $22,- 
706 over the receipts of the last six months of 1883. The risks now car- 
ried by Lloyds aggregate $3,486,630. The loss experience during 1884 
has been favorable, being thirty-two and five-sevenths per cent of the 
premiums, as compared with thirty-six and nine-ténths in 1883. The 
losses and expenses of the six months make an amount equal to but 
seventy-seven per cent of the premium income, The gross assets of the 
company amounted on July 1 to $170,644, being an increase of about 
$15,000 over the statement of January 1. The reinsurance reserve has 
grown during the six months from $45,723 to $53,377, being the largest 
reserve for unearned premiums reported by any plate giass company. 
The Lloyds Plate Glass Company is now doing a thriving business in all 
parts of the country. The demand for plate glass insurance is growing, 
and this organization is conditioned to take the business offered it by the 
public and to furnish the indemnity desired. 





Tornado Statistics. 


SERGEANT Finley’s four Study Maps of the Tornadoes of April 1 are now 
out. There were thirteen tornadic storms, distributed as follows: one near 
Vicksburg, three in northwestern Alabama, one in northern Georgia, one 
in central South Carolina, four in Indiana, of which three were along the 
Ohio river, and three in central Ohio. They occurred, in local time, 
from 5 to 6.30 P. M. in Indiana, 6. P. M. in Mississippi, from 6 to 7 P. M. in 
Alabama, from 6.30 to 7 Pp. M. in Ohio, and about 7 P. M. in South Carolina, 
The storm-centre passed during the day from central Nebraska to south of 
Sandusky, and, at the time of the tornadoes, was about on the line be- 
tween Illinois and Indiana, not far south of Lake Michigan. Seven of 
the tornadoes were not far distant, while the remainder were about 600 
miles away. The number of persons killed by these tornadoes is esti- 
mated at 52; the number wounded, 277 ; valuation of property destroyed, 
$780,000, The trough-like depression southward, which has been a 
striking feature in the preceding sets of maps, is not notable with this 
storm-centre. We have, however, in this case again the southeast quad- 
rant as their seat, and we have them occurring in a region of nearly uni- 
formly high temperature and usually high dew-point. To the west the 
isobars sweep rapidly southward. It is worthy of note, in this connection, 
that the other local storms are apt to occur in the southeast quadrant of a 
storm area. This is recognized in hail storms, and by an actual trial we 
have found it generally true for the thunder storms east of the Rockies, 
noted in the March Weather Review. To state it in another way, when 
any territory was occupied by thunder storms, the low-centre was north- 
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west from it. In but very few cases, perhaps five per cent, did we find 
the low-centre located farther than 90° from the northwest. The distance 
of the centres from the region of thunder storms was usually great 
averaging perhaps 400 or 500 miles. The present line of Sergeant Finley's 
studies is an extremely promising one, and we begin to hope that we may 
soon be able to predict the regions in which tornadic storms may be ey. 
pected. More than this can hardly be expected.—A merican Meteorological 
Fournal. 





The Equitable Building in St. Louis. 
WE have recorded the sale of the Equitable building on Sixth and Locus 
streets, St. Louis, to the Equitable Life Assurance Society of New York. 
According to "The Western Insurance Review, J. J. Hoyt, the St. Louis 
manager of the Mercantile Trust Company of New York, which pre- 
viously owned the magnificent building, states that the building was pur. 
chased four years ago by Mr. Marquand of New York for the Mercantile 
Trust Company. The company’s intention was to locate in St. Louis and 
start a regular banking business. They found, however, that the laws ot 
the State of Missouri prevented their doing so, and the intention was 
abandoned. They gave $290,000 for the building, and from the time 
they found it was impossible to commence business in this city they de. 
termined to sell the building as soon as they could do so at a decent 
profit. The American Central Insurance Company some three or four 
months ago opened negotiations with the Mercantile Trust Company for 
the purchase of the building. The latter company named $365,000 as 
their price. After some talk the American Central Company decided 
not to purchase the building, and it was then offered to the Equitable Assur 
ance Society of New York, by which society it has now been secured at 
a price between $365,000 and $400,000. The new owners of the building 
hold more than one-half the stock of the Mercantile Trust Company, and 
were in part the controlling stockholders. Mr. Gould had an interest in 
the Mercantile Trust Company, and his influence had some effect in 
bringing the Gould railway system offices to the building. The rent re- 
ceived from the Gould system was more than one-third but less than one. 
half the entire income derived from the rents of the offices in the build- 
ing. They have a lease which expires on the rst of July, 1885. The 
Equitable Society, which already had an office in the building, has bought 
it as a good and safe investment for capital. At this writing the deed of 
conveyance has not been filed and the precise terms of sale are not made 
known, but it is not doubted that the bargain will soon be consummated. 








MERE MENTION. 


—E. P. Ide has been appointed agent of the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company at Boston, Mass. 


—C. M. Stewart now represents the Howard Insurance Company of 
New York at Franklin, Mass. 

—Field & Ingraham have been appointed agents at Worcester, Mass., 
of the Farragut Fire Insurance Company. 


—-The Firemens Insurance Company of Dayton has appointed S. Dodd 
& Co, to represent it at Gloucester, Mass. 

—The official list of insurance brokers in Massachusetts, prepared by 
the insurance department, contains 837 names. 


—The late Insurance Commissioner of Maryland, Samuel H. Row, has 
been appointed general agent for Indiana and Michigan of the Washington 
Fire and Marine. 

—Hon. Oliver Pillsbury has been reappointed Insurance Commissioner 
of New Hampshire for a term of, three years, which brings the period of 
his continuous appointment up to eighteen years. 


—Dr. A. King, arrested on the charge of being an accomplice in the 
alleged grave-robbing and attempted burning of a dead body at Redding, 
Ia., for the supposed purpose of collecting insurance on the life of Dr. 
Quigley, had his preliminary trial before Justice Ross at Mount Ayr last 
week, The examination lasted five days. The justice held him in bonds 
of $1200 to await the action of the grand jury. C. S. Pugsley, a merchant 
and grain buyer of Redding, Ja., has also been arrested on the charge of 
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an accomplice in the same affair. He will have a preliminary hear- 
oe 13th inst. Pugsley is said to be well off and has been highly re- 


spected. 


—Two New England life insurance men, Daniel Sharp, the old vice- 
resident of the Union Mutual Life, and J. L. Gardner, president of the 
Massachusetts Hospital Life, died during the past month. 


_The Insurance Directory of New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City, 
published by The Insurance Record, is a neat little book, valuable for local 
ati as regards the address of companies and agents. 


_E, Vautrey, manager of two French companies, died near Paris last 
month, aged fifty-nine years. Richard Ray, the late secretary of the Atlas 
of London, died also during the month. He was sixty-one years old, 


—Daniel Ravenel & Co, and O. E. Johnson, Jr., & Co., insurance firms 
of Charleston, S. C., have consolidated under the name of Ravenel, John- 
son & Co., for the purpose of offering !arger facilities for receiving and 
placing bu siness. 

—Compacts have been recently established at the following places in 
Iowa: Clinton, Lyons, Fulton, Comanche, Sabula and Savannah, with 
SR. Holmes as manager; Red Wing, Hastings, Lake City and Wabasha, 
with J. W. Bass as manager. 


—The thirty-ninth semi-annual statemest of the St. Paul Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company shows that its assets amount to $1,106,083 ; the 
liabilities, including $500,000 capital, to $846,364, and the net surplus 
over all liabilities to $259,719. 


—The following are the officers of the new West Virginia Board of Fire 
Underwriters: W. F. Peterson, president; J. C. Orr, vice-president ; 
W. S. Foose, secretary ; P. B. Dobbins, treasurer ; executive committee, 
J.C. Alderson, J. L. Strochline, J. F. Paull, F. Reister and P. J. A, 
Boreman. 


—Do lightning-rods protect? Ben Franklyn thought they did. Modern 
scientists are doubtful about it. A building in New York was struck by 
lightning and set on fire, The building was protected by twenty light- 
ning-rods. A few days later a lighthouse in the Chesapeake Bay was 
struck by lightning. There wasa great noise. The keeper heard a sound 
like that made by plunging a red-hot iron into water. The lightning 
passed down the rod, and the building was uninjured. Sometimes light- 
ning-rods do protect. —Philade!phia Press. 


—One of the best-worded and most attractive life company advertise- 
ments that we have seen is that published by a wéstern manager of the 
Union Mutual Life Insurance Company. It reads as follows: ‘* ‘Oh, 
monstrous ! but one-half-penny-worth of bread to this intolerable deal of 
sack !'"—King Henry IV. Some life insurance contracts are so full of 
limitations, qualifications and restrictions that a man must consult his 
lawyer to know how to die within the terms of his policy. They contain 
ahalf-penny-worth of protection to an intolerable deal of restriction. The 
Union Mutual life policies contain no restrictions upon travel and resi- 
dence, and after three years none upon occupation. If you insure in this 
company the entire Philadelphia bar cannot devise a way whereby you 
can invalidate your insurance.” 


—The following extracts are from the annual report of Hiram R. Wil- 
liamson, captain of the insurance patrol of Worcester, Mass.: ‘‘The 
number of fires last year were twenty-three more than any previous year 
since the organization of the patrol. During the year I have inspected 
1187 business blocks, workshops and factories, and the suggestions made 
(0 owners and tenants in regard to stoves and pipes, ashes kept in wooden 
vessels, defective chimneys, oily and dirty rags and waste litter, and gen- 
eral precautions against fire, seem to have met with ready approval and 
Prompt action, Several buildings have also been re-inspected. During 
the year I have inspected 134 electric lights, and find that the Electric 
Light Company have taken all the precaution they can to prevent any acci. 
dents or fires from those lights. During the year there were fifty-eight 
Persons injured, and four lost their lives by reason of fires. During the 
year there were two Grange fire extinguishers purchased, and they have 
Proved very satisfactory. I have great pleasure in reporting that we have 
had no serious accidents or sickness among the members the past year. I 
am pleased to report the house in excellent condition, the horses, appa- 
fatus and implements in serviceable order, with the exception of the 





stable, which requires a new floor. The working of the fire alarm the past 
year has not been very satisfactory. We have had 337 unnecessary blows 
struck on our fire alarm gong, and at three fires we went in the wrong di- 
rection. It again affords me great pleasure to state that the best of feel- 
ing still exists between the officers and members of the fire department 
and fire patrol, each helping the other at times, and that they are working 
in union with each other, and not a single case has been reported wherein 
any member of either department has conducted himself unbecoming a 
gentleman.” 


—The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, at St. John’s, 
N. B., has taken to abusing the fire department of that city because the 
engine companies drive too fast to fires. The society would have a 
leisurely and comfortable trot made imperative. Thus does sentiment- 
ality often run away with reason, Firemen risk their lives in rushing 
into danger, yet concern is never expressed about their welfare by senti- 
mentalists of the St. John’s order. A few moments saved may result in 
preserving human lives: nevertheless this Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals would sacrifice everything to the mere procuring of a 
state of affairs whereby fire department horses can move the lever of their 
legs with the least friction and the slightest possible acceleration of the 
equine pulse. How much nearer sentiment can approach to idiocy with- 
out merging into it we are not aware, 


—A Lowell, Mass., paper cites another case of spontaneous combus- 
tion: ‘‘A curious incident happened in the yard of the Merrimack Man- 
ufacturing Company. It was a case of spontaneous combustion, No 
damage was done, and the occurrence would not be especially noteworthy 
but for the peculiar circumstances under which it took place. An old 
log-roller used in a washing machine in the dye house had been con- 
demned because it was worn from age. The iron rod’running through 
the centre of the log, by means of which the roller revolved upon its bear- 
ings, was surrounded by sulphur to prevent the wood from rotting quickly 
by the ready contact with water which the iron .rod alone would allow, 
and also to make the parts of the roller hold firmly together. When the 
roller was condemned it was taken out into the yard and split open, to 
separate the wood from the iron. The parts were not removed, but were 
left in the sun. Some chips among the refuse were discovered burning 
about an hour after. It created no little surprise at first that wood 
should take fire by simply being exposed to the sun, An explanation 
was subsequently arrived at. In splitting the log, pieces of sulphur 
were also broken from the rod. A chemical action, made easy by the 
long and intimate connection of the sulphur with the iron rod (the latter 
had rusted considerably), had been partially completed, and needed 
only the burning rays of the sun to produce perfect combustion. The 
contact of the sulphur with the oxidizing iron formed sulphide of iron, 
afterwards changing to sulphate, which is very sensitive to igniting 
agents.” 


—In connection with various cases recently related of attempts to get 
life insurance money by the policyholder pretending death, we learn of an 
instance where the policy on the life of a young man who was supposed 
to have been burned to death several years ago was paid by the life com- 
pany, and now the young man in questson turns up again, after four 
years, as live a man as ever before. A few days ago a young man named 
Cunningham, about twenty-six years old, bought a ticket at the Louis- 
ville & Nashville railroad office in New Orleans for Montreal, Quebec. 
He told a singular story, which is briefly as follows: Some four years 
ago, being an expert telegraph operator, Cunningham went West and 
worked at telegraphing at various places. He finally got to San Francisco, 
where he remained for some time, He suddenly resolved to leave there, 
and took a trip over the Southern Pacific Railway for Texas, and finally 
brought up at Denison, Texas, where he was employed as train dispatcher; 
but failed to inform his family of his movements. The night he left San 
Francisco the hotel where he lived was destroyed by fire, and several 
persons perished in the flames. Cunningham was supposed to have been 
one of the victims of the conflagration, and his family in Montreal had 
the ruins raked over; and they found a charred corpse, which they claimed 
as that of their lost son, and had it forwarded to Montreal and interred, 
The proceeds of a policy of insurance on the life of the dead man for the 
benefit of his parents had been collected. He has lately communicated 
with his family, but they have repudiated him as an imposter. Now he is 
on his way to Canada to show up in person. 
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New York State Companies. 
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NAME OF COMPANY. SG 

> 
Agricultural--..---------- $15 
Albany eccaccceccoosers= 4° 
American -.----------" .-| 5° 
American Exchange----- 100 
Broadway ------ 7. 
Brooklyn-.------------- -| 17 
Buffalo. ...-------------- 100 
Buffalo German --------- 100 
Citizens ---------------- 20 
City ...--------------""" 7° 
Clinton .---------------> 100 
Commerce. -------- ---"~ 25 
Commercial 50 
Continental 100 
Eagle encccecoccosesso** 4° 
Empire City------------- 100 
Exchange --- -| 30° 
Farragut --------------- 50 
Firemens-.--------------- 17 
Firemans Trust .--------- 10 








Franklin and Emporium. 





German American 100 
Germania .---------- 50 
Glens Falls..------------ 10 
Globe 5° 
Greenwich -- 25 
Guardian --------------- 100 
























Jefferson --------------- 30 
Kings County----------- 20 
Knickerbocker ---------- 30 
La ~—— eeccascoccose= 100 
Long Island-.----------- 50 
Lloyds Plate Glass a---- - 100 
Manuf’rs and Builders -.-|) 100 
Mechanics -------------- 50 
Mechanics and Traders--| 25 
Mercantile .------------- 50 
Merchants -------------- 5° 
Metropolitan Plate Glassa| 100 
Montauk...------------- 50 
Nassau-..--------------- 50 
National ...------------- 37% 
New York Bowery------- 25 
New York Equitable ----| 35 





Westchester.------------ 10 
Williamsburgh City---- -- 5° 

















* Semi-annual, 
t Quarterly. 

$ One per cent each month. 
a 
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Net Last Latest SALE 
Book — oF STOCK. 
. Value of Alp. 
Capital hy oe eee es 
Paid up. | Poy $100, Price 
<n Date. \Per Ct.| Date. (Per 
$500,000 $125.64 Jan., 83] 10 | -----9°- 200 
200,000 | 161.85 July, "84 5 veanaege | 150 
400,000 | 252.62 *July, "84 5 |June 4,84) 15° 
200,000 | 127.64 |*July, ’84 5 |Mar. 5184) 113 
200,000 | 265.57 |*Aug. ‘84 7 Mar.14, 83 175 
153,000 | 233-69 |* July, 84 7% \May 1,'84! 170 
200,000 | 109.14 Jan., 84 5 ee 
200,000 | 372.19 | July, 84 7% | _------5- | 220 
300,000 | 243-31 *July,’84| 5 July28,’84) 150 
210,009 | 182.99 *Feb.,’84 5  |Apr. 0,8 120 
250,000 | 146.59 \*July, 84 5 Apr.16,/84) 125% 
200,000 | 170-50 +May, 84 2 July18,’84| 120 
200,000 | 122.89 * Jan,.’84 3% |julytz.’83) 9° 
1,000,000 | 266.18 * July, "84 7.70|June27,.84) 235 
300,000 | 326.11 *Apr.’84 7% \May 8,84) 245 
200,000 | 127.89 | July,'84| 3 Apr.30.’84| 80 
200,010 | 136.59 \*Aug. 84 3% |Oct. 24, 83| 100% 
200,000 | 141.59 *July, 84 5 |Feb. 6,’84| 110 
204,000 | 124.92 July,’84 4 Feb.11,'84) 85 
150,000 | 111.49 |*Jan..84 3% |Dec.12,'83| 79 
200,000 | 156.41 *July, 84 6 July22,’84) 110 
1,000,000 | 268.50 *July,’84) 7 June 2,'84| 210 
1,000,000 | 181.79 \*July,’84) 5 July 12,'84) 140 
200,000 | 431-28 wed 84) 5 June 5,83) 225 
| 
200,000 | 155-03 \*July,°84 | s_ |Apr. 8,'84) 110 
300,000 | 232.41 |tJuly, (4 | 7% |July25,,83) 290 
200,000 | 107.34 ee | 3 July17.'84) 60 
150,000] 174.11 |*July,’84| 5 July2r.’84) 110 
1,000,000 | 177-73 |*July, 84) 5 July 19,64) 140 
3,000,000] 155-44 rated 5 |Julyr7.’84) 135 
500,000 | 103.83 | July, 83 | 3 |Mar.20,'84) 63 
| 
200,000 | 102.10 July, ’83 | 2% June23,'84| 60 
200,010 | 242.35 |*Mar.'84| 5 May28,'84| 12434 
| 
150,000 | 232-44 *July,’84| 10 Hulys9,"831 201 
210,000 | 143-02 *July,’84| 3 |Julyt 84) 82% 
150,000 | 140.06 * July, ’84 5 Apr.ss.’84| 102% 
yoo,000 | 134-54 *July, 34 5 |Apr.16,84| 12% 
100,000 99-53 |.---""* wo | eee Nov. 1,’82| 120 
200,000 | 170.85 \*July. 84] 3 July26,’84| 105 
250,000 | 133.00 \*July,’84| 5 |May 1,’84| 112% 
200,006 | 133-53 |*July. 83 | 5 |May27,’84| 86 
200,000} 109.94 (Jan. | 3 |July23,’84| 63 
200,000| 177.33 | July,'84| 5 July22,’84| 97 
| 
100,000} 140.86 lejan..'8s| 10 |June2’84| 160 
200,000} 136.62 |*July, 84) 5 Jan. 22,'84) 110 
200,000} 182.58 |*July,’34 5 |Mar. 3.'B4} 150 
200,000 | 136.76 |*July,'84| 4 Mar.27,84| 93% 
300,000 | 217.34 \* July, 84 6 May19,'84| 152% 
210,000| 262.14 \* July, 84 6 Mar.11,'84; 15° 
| 
200,000 | 135-to \sFeb.. ‘84 4 |July16.’84 73% 
g00,000| 164.84 \* July, 84 5 Julyrs,'84| 125 
350,000 | 128.21 *Oct.,’83 4 |Nov. 1,782) 108 
200,000| 287.87 \*July,’84| 7 June26,’84| 175 
200,000| 137-35 *July, 84 5 Mar. 5,84| 105 
200,000} 153-39 *July,’ 84 5 Jan. 10,'83| 115 
150,000 | 235-29 \* July, ’84 6 |Apr. a.'84 164 
1,000,000 | 168.62 *July,’84 5 |July28,’84) 14° 
200,000| 167.66 |*Jan., "84 > buss songs | 135 
200,000 | 181.63 |*July, 84 5  |Sept2g,’83) 120 
200,000| 160.51 |\*July,’84 3% | June24,’83| 101 
500,000 | 10.33 fuly>e 4 | Junex6,’84 60 
350,000 | 107.04 ug., 80 3% |\July22,"84| 60 
| | 
200,000} 163.5t |*July, ’84 5 capensis 15 
100,000} 116.35 *July,’84 3 evee--os-- 105 
250,000 | 190.68 *July,’84 5 \July23,'84 | 126% 
| 
300,000 | 167.52 *Feb.,’84 5 Mar.22,'84| 125 
250,000 | 273.37 |\*July,’84| 10 June27,’84| 225 








g plate glass against breakage- 










Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 





Western, Toronto. 












British America, Toronto 

















































me Net Last 
34 yonet Dean 
8 p ‘alue 0 AID, 
wame or company, | 58 | S46. Stock’ 
<< ‘aid up. Per $100, 
> Yan. t,| p 
1884. ate. \Per Ct, 
ee ee 
tna, Hartford--.------------+-""* $100 | $4,000,000 | $181.74 |t July, ’84 
American, Boston...---+----+---="* 100 300,000 | 141.27 ly. : 
American, Newark.-..---- -------"" 5 600,000 | 238.90 | Mar.,’84 | 10 
‘American, Philadelphia--.- --| 100 400,000 | 237.89 |* Apr., 84 
‘American Central, St. Louis.--- 25 600,000 | 137.01 |*July, "84 5 
‘Atiantic F. and M., Providence. 334 200,000 | 102.94 |* July, '83 4 
Boatmans F. and M. Pittsburgh...-| 5° 250,000 | 131.42 *‘uly,’84 3 
California, San Francisco 600,000} 118.80 |t July,’84 : 
Citizens, Pittsburgh..-------- 500,000 | 105.39 |*Jan.,"84| 4 
Commercial, San Fra’.cisco. 100 300,000} 153.48 |t July,’S4 
Concordia, Milwaukee------------- 100 200,000 | 144.81 | pag st 4 
Connecticut, Hartford....---------- 100 ,000,000 | 128.24 |*July,’84| 4 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit..------- 3° 300,000 198.21 \*July, "84 5 
Eliot, Boston.--.---------s----"""" 100 200,000 | 144.32 |* Oct.,’83 5 
Equitable F. and M., Providence.-.--| 10 300,000 | 117.15 |*Jan,, "84 ; 
Fire Association, Philadelphia-.--- | 5° 500,000| 262.90 |*July, 84] 20 
Fire Ins. Co., County of Philadelphia} 100 200,000 | 125.31 |*July,’84 3 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco----- 100 750,000 | 125.94 |tJuly,’84| 3 
Firemens, Baltimore --------------~ 18 378,000 | 118.79 |*July, '84| 3 
Firemens, Dayton-.-------- 20 250,000 | 107.29 | Jan.,’84| 2 
Firemens, Newark-.--------- 25 500,000 | 246.39 |*Jan., 84 6 
First National, Worcester--- 100 200,000 92.81 | Feb., '83 3 
Franklin, Philadelphia. --- 100 400,000 | 312.57 \t July, "84 5 
German, Pittsburgh------- 5° 200,000} 150.52 |*July,’84 é 
Germania, Newark...-------:------ go 200,000 | 102.16 | July, 98 
Girard F, and M., Philadelphia----- 100 300,000 | 288.42 |* July,’84 
Hartford, Hartford..----~---------~ 100 1,250,000 | 206.69 lejuly. "8s 7 
Home Mutual, San Francisco. .----- 100 300,000 | 184.01 |¢ July 84 
Ins. Co. of North America, Phila...-| 10 3,000,000 | 207.07 \Sjuly,’84| 2 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila...| 200 200,000 | 209.82 \* July, ’84 | 
Mauuf. and Merchants, Pittsburgh.| 50 50,000 | 133.89 |* July, 84 | 
Manufacturers F. and M., Boston-.| 100 500,000 | 214.08 | Oct., ’83 
Mechanics, Philadelphia... .--------- 25 250,000 | 142.16 |*July, 84 
Mercantile Cleveland.-..---------- 20 seco | 143.90 | July.’8 
Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston) 100 400,000 | 119.62 |*May,’84 | 
Merchants Providence. 50 200,000 | 127.56 |*Jan., 84 | 
Merchants, Newark-..------ 25 400,000 | 194.46 *july,’84 
Michigan F. and M., Detro 50 200000] 2197-57 | ------=- 
Milwaukee Mechanics, Milwaukee.-.| -- 200,cv0| ----- *July, 84 
National, Hartford. --.------------- 100 1,000,000} 145.41 |* July, '84 | 
Neptune F. and M., Boston...----- 100 300,000 | 125.17 |" Apr., "84 | 
New Orleans Ins. Co.-------------- 50 500,000 | 109.02 l*June, "84 | 
Newark, Newark wocccesers seer eer* --- 250,000 212.28 | Jan., "83 | 
New Hampshire, Manchester-.--.-- 100 500,000 | 141.23 *Jan., 84 | 
North American, Boston..--.------ 100 200,000 | 132.73 \*Apr., "84 
Northwestern National, Milwaukee| 100 600,000 | 139.12 July, 84 | 
Orient, Hartford. ee 100 1,000,000 | 107.05 * July, 83 | 
Pennsylvania, Phila-..------ voeel ae 400,000 | 324.45 |*Mch.,’84 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh---------- 200,000 | 110.55 *July, 84 | 
Peoples, Pittsburgh..----- -s-- 200,000 | 145.02 *July, 84 | 
Phoenix, Hartford ...--------------- 100 2,000,000 | 101.09 t July, 84 
Prescott, Boston. woecer esse Pe eleteed 100 200,000 107.22 | Apr., 84 | 
Providence-Washington, Providence 4oo,coo | 104.29 |* July, ’83 | 
Reading, Reading----------------- 350,000 | 150.97 |*July, ’84 | 
Security, New Haveu--.----------- 200,000 | 115.35 |*July,,’84 | 
Shoe and Leather, Boston---------- | 100 600,000 | 100.59 | Oct.,’ 81 | 
Springfield F. and M., Springfield ..| 100 1,000,000 | 140.09 |* July, 84 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia ---.---- 5° ‘400,000 | 202.08 \*July, ’84 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul....<c.0- 100 500,000 | 148.89 *July, ’84 
Sun, San Francisco eoeeneeees «--| -- 300,000 113.14 | July, 84 
Traders, Chicago. --------- -| Too 500,000 | 172.37 |t July, 84 
Union, Philadelphia eevee ool: 1,000,000 | 102.61 Ep 84 
Union, San Francisco--.~-->------- 100 750,000 | 120,81 tJuly, "84 | 
United Firemens, Philadeiphia..-.-| 10 300,000 | 123.35 *Mch: gE, | 
Washington, Boston ---------------- too | 1,000,000| 118.38 | Apr..’84 | 
Western, Pittsburgh--------------- | 50 300,000 | 137.30 | May,’84 


Canadian Companies Doing Business in New York. 
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| 
$500,000 | $183.61 |*Jan.,’ 83 5 
qenene | 150.91 |*July."8s 12 
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Scottish Union 





United Fire Re-I 





English Companies Doing Business in New York. 














Per Amount 
NAME OF COMPANY. Value of de Per Larest Pxice. 
Stock. | Share 
—— — een 
| 

£ eT Ss s. d. 
City of London...-.---------------- 10 1 | ee 18 10 
Commercial Union----------------- 5° 5 20 ie - 
Fire Insurance Association....-.---- 10 » 4 2 10 - 
Guardian .-..---------------7---""" 120 so | 63 - 6 
Imperial Fire..------.-------------- 100 25 147 on - 
Lancashire....---------------- 20 2 5 on -- 
Lion Fire.-.-.----------- 10 2 ws 15 - 
Liverpool and London and Globe..-- 20 2 23 - ° 
London Assurance-.--.------------- 25 12% 59 * -- 
London and Lancashire Fire....---- 25 2% 4 13 9 
London and Provincial..--..-------- 20 I 1 w -- 
North British and Mercantile.-.---- 16% 25 11 3 
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and National......-- 
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